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From  Infrastructure 
to  the  Arts 

San  Francisco's  chief  administrative  officer 
is  traditionally  a  problem  solver,  an  official 
whose  duties  include  putting  together,  adjust- 
ing, maintaining  and  repairing  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  city  government. 

During  his  tenure  Roger  Boas  has  carried  on 
this  54-year  tradition  —  overseeing  construction 
projects  such  as  the  Clean  Water  Program, 
negotiating  contracts  for  landfill,  assessing  the 
condition  of  the  city's  infrastructure,  ensuring 
that  arts  and  promotional  groups  continue  to 
flourish. 

When  he  was  appointed  CAO  in  January 
1977,  Boas  inherited  both  challenges  and  op- 
portunities from  his  predecessor,  Thomas 
Mellon,  who  held  the  position  for  1  2  years.  In 
January  1987,  Rudolf  Nothenberg  will  take  the 
oath  of  office  as  Boas'  successor,  continuing 
the  solid  productivity  that  has  characterized 
the  office  since  its  inception. 


"The  enormous  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 

CAO  demand  a  top-notch  manager,  a  specialist 

in  getting  the  job  done,  an  expert  in  everything 

from  construction  to  the  arts. " 

Louise  Renne 
City  Attorney 


CAO  Responsibilities: 
'Getting  the  Job  Done' 

The  scope  of  responsibilities  of  San  Francis- 
co's chief  administrative  officer  is  second  only 
to  the  mayor's. 

The  CAO,  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  a  1 0- 
year  term,  administers  10  departments  and 
oversees  six  special  programs.  The  CAO's 
budget  currently  totals  $173  million,  which  is 


1986-87 

Staff  and  Budgets 

CAO  Departments  and  Programs 


Number 

Budget  (in 

Departments 

of  Staff 

millions  $) 

Agriculture/ Weights 

and  Measures 

13 

.6 

Convention  Facilities 

6 

24.9 

Coroner 

34 

1.9 

Public  Administrator/Guardian 

31 

1.4 

Real  Estate 

27 

1.7 

Electricity 

101 

4.2 

Public  Works 

1.414 

50.0 

Purchaser 

188 

1.6 

Registrar  of  Voters 

17 

1.1 

Recorder 

21 

1.2 

Special  Projects  and  Programs 

Risk  Management 

3 

7.8 

Publicity  and  Advertising  Fund 

2 

6.8 

Clean  Water  Program 

445 

65.4 

Solid  Waste  Management 

7 

1.2 

Low  Income/Elderly  Housing 

NA 

2.6 

Public  Pound  (Contract) 

NA 

1.4 

TOTAL 

2,309 

$173.8 

Four  miles  out  at  sea  on  the 
pipe-laying  barge,  the  Betty  L, 
Roger  Boas  and  Director  of  Public 
Works  Don  Birrer,  right,  inspect 
the  ocean  outfall  project  of  the 
Clean  Water  Program. 


Pipe  sections  stored  at  Rio  Vista 
will  be  used  in  the  4Vi-mile-long 
southwest  ocean  outfall,  part  of 
the  Clean  Water  Program. 


1 0%  of  the  entire  city  budget;  and  the  number 
of  personnel  under  the  CAO's  purview  is  2,300, 
or  10%  of  the  city  and  county  work  force. 

The  accompanying  chart  (see  page  1)  lists 
the  staff  and  budgets  of  the  departments  and 
programs  under  CAO  management  In  addition, 
the  CAO  has  a  voice,  but  not  a  vote,  on  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  is  a  voting  member  of 
the  PlanningCommission. 
Otherduties  include: 

•  Chairman,  Capital  Improvement  Advisory 
Committee,  which  recommends  priorities 
and  financing  plans  for  the  city's  capital 
improvement  budget. 

•  Chairman,  Garbage  Rate  Board. 

•  Member,  Electronic  Information  Processing 
and  System  Committee. 

•  Oversee  Yerba  Buena  Center  development 

•  Monitor  cable- TV  construction. 
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Chief  Administrative  Officer: 
'The  Business  Side 
of  Government' 

San  Francisco's  version  of  a  chief  adminis- 
trative officer  is  unique,  unlike  other  cities' 
CAO  or  city  manager  where  the  person  is  either 
more  mayor-like  or  accountable  to  elected 
boards  or  councils. 

The  differences  date  from  a  period  of 
intense  government  corruption  and  patronage 
in  San  Francisco,  from  the  1  880s  to  1  930.  That 
year,  business  groups  and  citizens  called  on 
the  Supervisors  to  establish  a  commission 
known  as  the  Board  of  Freeholders  to  develop 
a  new  Charter  and  devise  a  position  modeled 
on  the  city  manager  concept,  which  at  that 
time  was  gaining  popularity  nationwide. 

The  Freeholders  created  the  position  of 
chief  administative  officer  with  management 
responsibilities  for  certain  departments  and  a 
fair  measure  of  independence  in  negotiating 
contracts  and  developing  new  programs  for 
San  Francisco. 

"It  is  intended,"  wrote  Freeholders  Vice 
President  Francis  V.  Kessling,  "that  this  officer 
shall  be  entirely  independent  in  discharging 
the  function  of  the  office,  and  particularly  to  be 
free  from  interference  of  the  Mayor  because 
the  latter  is  subjected  to  political  influence." 

Former  Mayor  George  Christopher,  who 
worked  with  three  CAOs  during  his  tenure, 
describes  the  importance  of  the  position:  "The 
CAO  is  responsible  for  the  business  side  of 
government  and  can  make  decisions  separate 
from  the  political  process,  apart  from  the 
whimsical  fancies  of  the  moment" 

Since  1932,  when  the  new  Charter  took 
effect,  six  men  have  held  the  CAO  position: 

•  Alfred  J.  Cleary  (1932-41) 

•  Thomas  Brooks  (1941-58) 

•  Chester  MacPhee  (1958-59) 

•  Sherman  Duckel  (1959-64) 

•  Thomas  Mellon  (1964-76) 

•  Roger  Boas  (1977-1986) 


Major  Accomplishments: 
1977  to  1986 

Clean  Water  Program 

In  the  1970s,  San  Francisco  had  been  under 
strong  criticism  from  the  state  and  from  federal 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  officials  for 
failing  to  make  progress  toward  meeting  waste- 
water pollution-abatement  goals.  In  1979,  the 
state,  with  EPA  support,  threatened  to  impose 
a  building  moratorium  on  the  city  and  impose 
fines  of  $10,000  a  day  unless  the  city  signed  a 
consent  decree—  requiring  the  city  to  provide 
pollution  controls  by  specified  dates,  whether 
or  not  it  had  secured  state  and  federal  funding. 
In  essence,  the  decree  would  have  made  the 
city  responsible  for  the  entire  estimated  $2.3 
billion  to  build  new  control  facilities. 

The  CAO  first  discussed  what  action  the  city 
should  take  with  a  group  of  able  pro  bono 
advisors  —  a  resource  he's  used  throughout  his 
tenure  when  knotty  problems  surface.  He  then 
negotiated  an  agreement  that  allowed  San 
Francisco  to  reschedule  project  completion 
dates  without  signing  the  consent  decree.  A 
public  education  campaign  helped  defeat  a 
ballot  proposition  that  would  have  repealed 
sewer  revenue  bonds  previously  approved  by 
voters.  And,  in  1980,  a  revised  project  budget 
was  submitted  to  state  and  federal  agencies 
that  slashed  costs  from  $2.3  billion  to  $1.3 
billion,  saving  the  city  $1  billion. 

San  Francisco  waged  an  aggressive  campaign 
to  obtain  funds  for  the  Clean  Water  Program. 
Congress,  for  example,  was  persuaded  to  re- 
store $15  million  in  grants  for  the  Southeast 
Community  Facility.  That  facility,  which  was  a 
mitigation  measure  for  the  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  neighborhood,  includes  a  skills  center, 
commercial  greenhouse,  day  care  and  senior 
citizen  programs.  It  is  complete  and  is  sche- 
duled to  be  dedicated  in  late  1986. 

San  Francisco's  Clean  Water  Program  in- 
cludes one  of  the  most  advanced  sewage 
collection  and  treatment  systems  in  the  coun- 


try. San  Francisco  has  spent  more  per  capita  to 
clean  up  wastewater  pollution  than  any  other 
city  and  has  managed  to  maintain  relatively 
low  sewer  service  charges.  The  construction 
program  now  is  90%  complete. 

Solid  Waste  Program 

In  1980,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  authorized 
the  CAO  to  establish  a  long-term  program  for 
managing  the  city's  solid  waste.  The  program 
would  include  reducing  waste  at  the  source, 
separating  waste  for  reuse,  continuing  mass 
collection,  processing  and  converting  waste  to 
energy,  and  finding  a  landfill  site  for  sanitary 
disposal  of  wastes  that  could  not  be  converted 
or  recycled. 

The  Solid  Waste  Program  was  launched 
with  a  staff  of  specialists  in  solid  waste  manage- 
ment and  engineering  brought  on  board  to 
help  deal  with  the  city's  mountain  of  garbage  — 
one  million  tons  a  year.  Three  areas  were 
targeted  for  the  most  concentrated  activity: 
locating  an  appropriate  landfill  site,  creating  a 
waste-to-energy  facility  and  increasing  recycling 
efforts. 


San  Francisco  Recycling  Growth 

STEADY  PROGRESS  IN  RE-USlNC  OUR  WASTE 
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Recycling 

In  1976,  San  Francisco  was  recycling  only 
5%  of  its  solid  waste.  By  1985,  the  recycling  rate 
had  increased  to  24%  because  of  the  successful 
program  intitiated  by  Boas  early  in  his  adminis- 
tration. 


San  Francisco  recycled  201,860  tons  of  solid 
waste.  Ten  years  from  now,  if  recycling  efforts 
are  maintained  —  curbside  recycling  pick-up 
programs  now  being  piloted,  neighborhood 
drop-off  centers,  buy-back  centers,  office  paper 
recycling,  start-up  grants  and  K-12  education 
programs  —  the  recycling  rate  is  expected  to 
jump  to  35%. 

Landfill 

In  1977,  San  Francisco  was  midway  through 
a  1  3-year  contract  with  Mountain  View  to  use  a 
site  in  that  city  for  our  solid  waste  disposal. 
From  1979  up  to  the  present,  the  CAO  has 
been  searching  hard  for  a  site  that  would 
provide  long-term  security.  He  reviewed  many 
sites  within  100  miles  of  San  Francisco,  on 
private  as  well  as  city-owned  land  outside  our 
boundaries. 


"Obtaining  future  landfill  space  for  the  city's 

garbage  is  critical.  Land  is  scarce,  so  the 

process  is  highly  competitive  and  requires  an 

expert  negotiator." 

Robert  Kenealey 
Deputy  City  Attorney 


Fourth  graders  from  Ulloa 
Elementary  School,  doing  their 
part  tor  the  environment  by 
recycling  aluminum  cans,  have 
helped  increase  the  recycling 
rate  to  an  all-time  high  of  24%. 


The  program  emphasizes  publicity,  promo- 
tion and  support  of  20  neighborhood  centers 
throughout  the  city  that  accept  glass,  whole 
wine  bottles,  white  paper,  newspaper,  alumi- 
num and  cardboard  for  recycling.  Public  aware- 
ness programs  encourage  residents  to  recycle 
not  only  at  neighborhood  centers,  but  also 
through  the  garbage  collection  companies.  CAO 
staff  provide  support  and  information  to  private 
businesses  that  want  to  establish  paper  recycl- 
ing programs.  Finally,  the  program  provides 
start-up  grants  to  new  centers  with  an  eye  to 
ensuring  that  centers  are  conveniently  located 
for  home  and  office  use. 

Last  year,  neighborhood  centers,  private 
programs  and  garbage  collection  companies  in 


The  city-owned  site  concept  proved  frustra- 
tingly  impractical  —  it  would  take  too  much 
time,  beyond  1983  when  the  Mountain  View 
contract  was  to  expire,  to  initiate  all  the  actions 
and  secure  all  the  necessary  approvals.  With 
prospective  sites  narrowed  to  four,  the  CAO 
successfully  negotiated  with  Oakland  Scaven- 
ger Company  to  use  its  Altamont  landfill  site 
until  November  1988.  This  interim  contract 
gave  San  Francisco  time  to  continue  searching 
for  a  longer-term  solution  and,  at  the  same 
time,  reduce  the  city's  solid  waste  by  increasing 
recycling  rates  and  developing  a  waste-to- 
energy  facility. 

The  CAO  examined  landfill  possibilities  in 
Yolo,  San  Mateo,  Solano  and  Alameda  counties. 
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After  again  negotiating  successfully  with  Oak- 
land Scavenger  Company  and  Alameda  County, 
he  submitted  a  long-term  landfill  agreementto 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  This  contract, 
approved  by  the  Supervisors  in  December 
1986,  gives  San  Francisco  disposal  sites  at 
Altamont  well  into  the  21  st  century. 

Waste  to  Energy 

Technology  has  made  it  feasible  to  burn 
solid  waste  to  create  power,  and  the  city  has 
been  working  to  establish  such  a  conversion 
facility.  Several  obstacles,  however,  have 
delayed  the  project 

In  1979,  with  authorization  from  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  review  began  on  possible  sites 
for  the  facility.  Three  years  later  a  site  was 
selected  in  Brisbane,  on  privately  owned  land. 
San  Francisco  obtained  all  the  necessary  per- 
mits and  approvals  to  begin  work  on  the  plant, 
but  the  project  was  rejected  by  Brisbane  voters 
in  1982. 


"  Wa s re-  to- energy  technology  promises  to 

provide  a  long-term,  environmentally  and 

financially  sound  solution  to  the  cit/s  garbage 

problem  —  a  necessary  component  of 

integrated  solid  waste  management." 

Frank  D.  Tatum,  Jr.,  Member 
Mayor's  Fiscal  Advisory  Committee 


The  CAO  turned  to  finding  a  regional  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  and  several  months  after 
the  Brisbane  vote,  Combustion  Engineering 
(CE)  was  selected  as  the  vendor  to  build  and 
operate  a  facility  in  another  location  in  the  Bay 
Area  CE  obtained  a  lease-buy  option  for  land 
in  Redwood  City.  At  the  end  of  1 985,  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  on  the  project  was 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  But  as 
it  developed,  CE  was  not  in  compliance  with 
San  Francisco's  South  African  divestiture  ordi- 


nance; the  Supervisors  asked  the  mayor  to  veto 
the  authorization  and  she  did.  CE  is  expected 
to  resolve  its  South  African  involvement  and 
return  to  the  negotiating  table  in  late  1986. 

The  garbage  crisis  is  worsening  in  cities 
throughout  the  country.  By  taking  an  aggressive 
approach  to  solve  the  problem,  San  Francisco 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  face  the  ever- 
increasing  generation  of  solid  waste. 

Publicity  and  Advertising  Fund 

For  25  years,  San  Francisco  has  supported 
arts  and  cultural  organizations  through  the 
Publicity  and  Advertising  (P  &  A)  Fund,  which 
draws  its  revenues  from  taxes  levied  on  visitors 
staying  in  hotels  and  motels.  Arts  organizations 
enhance  the  neighborhoods  and  bolster  San 
Francisco's  reputation  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally, encouraging  tourism,  which  strength- 
ens the  city's  economy. 

In  the  mid-1  970s,  members  of  the  Board  of 


S.t.W.  Productions/Lorraine 
Hansberry  Theatre's  "A  Raisin  in 
the  Sun,"  one  of  many  per- 
formances made  possible  by 
Publicity  and  Advertising  Fund 
support. 


Actors  from  Asian  American 
Theatre  Company,  a  Publicity  and 
Advertising  Fund  recipient, 
perform  "The  Dance  and  the 
Railroad." 


*\ 


Supervisors  and  arts  groups  competing  for  P  & 
A  funds  had  voiced  strong  concern  about  how 
decisions  were  being  made  for  allocating  city 
money.  Boas'  first  action  as  CAO  was  to  create 
an  advisory  panel  to  develop  formal  criteria  for 
judging  funding  requests.  He  chose  six  of  the 
eight  advisory  committee  members  for  their 
broad  knowledge  of  the  arts  community  and 
the  city's  neighborhoods,  and  two  for  their 
grantsmanship  expertise  as  foundation 
executives. 


In  the  last  10  years,  the  P  &  A  Fund  has 
grown  from  S3  million  to  $6.8  million,  and  fund 
recipients  have  increased  from  70  to  1 1  7.  They 
range  from  the  renowned  San  Francisco  Opera 
to  small  groups  such  as  the  Southern  Exposure 


"It's  the  most  enlightened  fund  in  the  country. 
It  says  through  its  grants  that  the  arts  are  at 
the  center  of  what  San  Francisco  is  all  about" 

Richard  LeBlond,  President 
San  Francisco  Ballet 


Gallery  and  once-a-year  events  such  as  the 
Chinese  New  Year's  Parade.  To  ensure  that  P& 
A  would  not  be  decimated  by  local,  state  or 
federal  fundingcutbacks,  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors established  a  set  percentage  of  Hotel  Tax 
Fund  revenues  for  P  &  A  —  it  was  set  at  1 2%  in 
1982  and  raised  to  17%  in  1984. 

P  &  A  has  funded  many  new  programs  such 
as  the  Arts  Spaces  Initiative  and  the  San  Francis- 
co Ethnic  Dance  Festival.  In  1984,  it  began 
administering  the  Voluntary  Arts  Contribution 
Fund,  which  gives  property  owners  the  option 
of  adding  a  tax-deductible  contribution  of  $5 
or  more  to  their  tax  payments.  First-year  contri- 
butions enabled  P&  A  to  distribute  funds  to 2 6 


P&  A  F 

und  Cultural  Allocations, 

1978-1986 

Instru- 

Visual 

mental 

Vocal 

Media  & 

Multi- 

Year 

Dance 

% 

Music 

% 

Music 

% 

Theatre 

% 

Museums 

\ 

Arts 

% 

Total 

78/79 

271.822 

14.1 

394.076 

20.S 

474.856 

24.7 

255.546 

13.3 

377.772 

19.7 

148.286 

7.7 

1.922.358 

79/80 

369.696 

14.1 

526,332 

20.0 

608.317 

23.1 

388890 

12.9 

541.012 

20.6 

245.950 

9.3 

2.630.197 

60/81 

266,555 

11.7 

376.185 

20.9 

537.205 

23.5 

312.076 

13.7 

460,850 

20.2 

227.965 

10.0 

2.280.8  36 

81/82 

332,065 

12.3 

560,510 

20.7 

566,780 

20.9 

376,360 

13.9 

597.120 

22.1 

274.235 

10.1 

2.707.070 

82/83 

369,850 

12.1 

632,980 

20.8 

628,260 

20.7 

407.840 

13.4 

680,175 

22.4 

322.364 

10.6 

3.041.469 

83/84 

380,800 

12.1 

643.300 

20.3 

63  5,000 

20.1 

430,100 

13.6 

705.800 

22.3 

366.000 

11.6 

3.161.000 

84/85 

470,700 

12.6 

735.000 

19.6 

733,500 

19.6 

505,000 

13.5 

852,200 

22.8 

445,500 

11.9 

85/86 

578.800 

13.2 

828,000 

18.9 

811.500 

18.5 

578,800 

13.2 

1,029.500 

23.5 

557,500 

12.7 

4.384.100 

Totals 

3.040,288 

12.7 

4.796,383 

20.1 

4.955.418 

20.9 

3.204.612 

13.4 

5  244  429 

22.0 

2.587.800 

10.8 

23.868.930 

arts  organizations,  many  of  them  not  eligible 
for  regular  P  &  A  funds.  Such  innovations  have 
marked  the  P  &  A  Fund  as  a  stable,  established 
trust  for  the  arts  in  San  Francisco. 

Moscone  Center 

The  George  R.  Moscone  Convention  Center 
was  first  conceived  in  the  mid-1960s  as  the 
centerpiece  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center,  an 
ambitious  plan  to  turn  a  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hood into  a  metropolitan  showplace.  The  origi- 
nal design  for  the  area  included  a  sports  arena- 
convention  center  complex,  acres  of  gardens 
and  parks,  a  skating  rink,  and  numerous  hotels, 
restaurants  and  offices.  But  almost  from  the 
start,  the  project  was  mired  in  politics,  contro- 
versy and  lawsuits. 

In  1977,  after  10  years  of  talk,  ground  still 
had  not  been  broken  for  the  project.  That  year 
voters  approved  the  necessary  bonds,  and 
Mayor  Moscone  handed  the  mammoth  task  of 


Convention 

Attendance 

Total  Registered 

Civic  Aud/ 

Moscone 

Year 

Attendance 

Brooks  Hall 

Center 

1977 

804,455 

179,100 

— 

1978 

733,570 

238,929 

— 

1979 

742,879 

332,775 

— 

1980 

652,000 

241,117 

— 

1981 

763,036 

359,038 

48,822 

1982 

775,000 

129,592 

327,536 

1983 

809,429 

95,483 

312,394 

1984 

999,185 

186,949 

382,127 

1985 

1,070,066 

105,604 

493,124 

1986 

1,230,000  * 

171,500  * 

510,000  * 

•Estimated 

building  the  convention  center  to  his  new  chief 
administrative  officer.  The  CAO  hired  top- 
notch  professionals  to  cut  through  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  and  knowledgeable  staff  to 
work  with  the  many  environmental  consultants, 


architects,  lawyers  and  community  factions. 
He  obtained  the  necessary  approvals  from  the 
Redevelopment  Agency,  the  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
successfully  defended  against  lawsuits  filed  to 
block  construction  of  the  center. 

In  December  1  981  —  almost  20  years  after 
its  conception  —  the  convention  center  opened 
for  business.  The  $128.3  million  project  was 
completed  on  time  and  within  budget  Today  it 
is  the  busiest  convention  center  in  the  country, 
with  95%  occupancy.  In  1985  alone,  conven- 
tioneers' expenditures  added  $189  million  to 
the  city's  economy. 

Infrastructure 

For  years,  San  Francisco  had  taken  a  piece- 
meal approach  to  budgeting  for  capital  im- 
provements, approving  funds  for  new  projects 
and  major  maintenance  as  needs  surfaced. 
Meanwhile,  the  city's  infrastructure—  its  assets 
in  buildings,  roads,  bridges  and  so  on  —  was 
deteriorating  visibly.  But  little  was  known  about 
the  scope  of  this  deterioration  or  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  replace  or  repair  the  assets. 


The  650,000-square-foot,  $128 
million  Moscone  Convention 
Center  gleams  in  the  San 
Francisco  twilight. 


The  Clean  Water  Program's  N-1 
tunnel  nears  completion,  ready 
for  the  concrete  pour. 


The  CAO  is  chairman  of  the  city's  Capital 
Improvement  Advisory  Committee,  which  in 
1 985  undertook  an  eight-month  assessment  of 
city  assets  to  try  to  define  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  People  were  drawn  from  the  public 
and  the  private  sector  to  work  on  the  study  — 
most  of  the  latter  working  pro  bono  for  the  city. 
In  all,  more  than  60  people  provided  informa- 
tion, expert  estimations  and  research  assistance. 

Age,  deferred  maintenance  and  inflation 
had  taken  an  enormous  toll  on  the  city's  infra- 
structure, they  found.  Their  report  estimated 
the  replacement  value  of  the  infrastructure  at 
$15.4  billion,  and  the  cost  to  remedy  the 
deterioration  and  impairment  to  assets  at  $1.2 
billion,  this  despite  the  $930  million  invested 
in  maintenance  in  the  previous  six  years,  the 
highest  in  the  city's  history. 

The  report's  financing  recommendations  — 
use  of  general  obligation  bonds,  sales  tax  reve- 
nue bonds,  and  increases  in  business  taxes  and 
user  fees  such  as  the  water  and  sewer  service 
charges  —   derived  from  consultations  with 


investment  bankers  and  public  finance  specia- 
lists. 

The  Committee  submitted  the  report  to  the 
mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors  in  November 
1985.  Though  noaction  has  been  taken  yet,  the 
findings  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  long-term 
planning  and  financing  to  improve  the  city's 
capital  assets.  An  Office  of  Infrastructure  is 
being  established  as  part  of  the  CAO's  office  to 
oversee  future  maintenance  and  repair  pro- 
grams. 


"Thousands  of  hours  of  hard  work  went  into 

assessing  the  infrastructure.  But  the  report,  in 

the  long  run,  will  mean  more  to  future 

generations  of  San  Franciscans  than  any 

building,  street  or  sewer  constructed  by  the 

city  in  this  century. " 

Don  Birrer 
Director  of  Public  Works 
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Lower  left —  A  performance  by  Unbound  Spirit, 

the  resident  company  of  the  Asian  American 
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Upper  right  —  On  the  city's  northern  waterfront, 

workmen  insert  steel  braces  in  the  N-1  tunnel, 

part  of  the  Clean  Water  Program.  Program  file 

photo. 
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